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in conspiracies like the one presently to be led by
Babington. The new law required all Jesuits, semi-
nary priests, and other priests to quit the kingdom
within forty days, on pain of being dealt with as
traitors if they remained ; it declared any who har-
boured or relieved these recusants to be felons,
worthy of fine and imprisonment; and it outlawed
every clergyman residing in a foreign seminary who
did not within six months return to England and
make humble submission.

Sidney's well-grounded hatred of the political de-
signs of the foreign Catholics, suborned by many in
England, which caused him to urge on the Queen the
duty of taking up her rightful position as Defendress
of the Faith and, as Fulkc Grcvillo said, to effect "a
safe unvizarding of this masked triplicity between
Spain, Rome and the Jesuitical faction of France,"
explains, if it does not justify, his participation in
the Puritan bigotry of the day. But it is not pleas-
ant to reflect that he was personally a gainer by some
of the fines and forfeitures prescribed for recusant
Catholics.

An important part of the political problem with
which Sidney and his friends were confronted, and
which they aimed at solving, had to do with Scot-
land, He appears to have been less interested in
the affairs of Queen Mary and King James, and their
rival partisans and betrayers, than in Low Country
concerns; yet he could not but be mixed up in these
also, and he was one of the many dupes of an arch-
plotter among the Scotsmen of the day.

Queen Mary, who had been a prisoner in England